THE COMPANION 

Quietly at Her Side, Public at the End 


By ROBERT D. McFADDEN 

He had known her for more than 30 
years and had been her constant com- 
panion for more than a decade, shar- 
ing everything: the daily victories, 
big and small, the adventures and 
frustrations of her complex life, and 
then her final months of suffering. He 
walked with her in the park in her last 
days, steadying the frail body with his 
hand, and he was at the bedside 
Thursday night when she died. 

Maurice Tempelsman always 
* seemed to be there for Jacqueline 
Kennedy Onassis. To the general pub- 
lic, which had rarely seen them to- 
gether and had not even known his 
name until recent days, his central 
role in yesterday’s ceremonies may 
have seemed astonishing. 

But to those who knew them, it 
seemed unremarkable, perhaps even 
quite fitting, when he stood with her 
children at the funeral in New York 
and at the graveside at Arlington 
National Cemetery yesterday and 
bade a loving, poetic farewell to the 
woman he had never married. 

“And now the journey is over, too 
short, alas, too short,” he said in a 
personal commentary after reading a 
favorite poem, ”Ithaka” by C. P. Ca- 
vafy, at the service at St. Ignatius 
Loyola Roman Catholic Church. “It 
was filled with adventure and wis- 
dom, laughter and love, gallantry and 
grace. So farewell, farewell.” 

Third Man in Her Life 

Mr. Tempelsman, a 64-year-old fi- 
nancier who amassed a fortune, as a 
diamond dealer and industrialist, was 
the third man in her life, friends said, 
but he has never been divorced from 
his wife of 45 years, Lily, the mother 
of his three grown children. 

Born in Belgium in 1929 to a Yid- 
dish-speaking, Orthodox Jewish fam- 
ily that fled to the United States in 
1940 as war spread across Europe, he 
went to work for his father, a dia- 
mond broker, when he was 16. Early 
in his career, he established a lasting 
connection with the DeBeers dia- 
mond empire in South Africa. 

Mr. Tempelsman met Mrs. Ken- 
nedy in the 1950’s, when he arranged 
a meeting for then-Senator John F. 
Kennedy with South African diamond 
interests. After she was widowed a 
second time with the death of Aris- 
totle Onassis in 1975, Mr. Tempels- 
man became her financial adviser. 
He is reported to have quadrupled 
her $26 million inheritance. 

Beginning in the early 1980’s, Mr. 
Tempelsman and Mrs. Onassis were 
seen together with increasing fre- 
quency at private dinner parties, con- 
sular affairs and other discreet occa- 
sions. The relationship was kept low- 
key; he once sought — and got — a 
retraction from a gossip columnist 
who said they would marry. He told 
friends that he was not free to marry 
because his wife, as an Orthodox Jew, 
would never grant him a divorce. 

It was about 1982, acquaintances 
said, that he moved into Mrs. Onas- 



Maurice Tempelsman standing 
outside Jacqueline Kennedy 
Onassis* Fifth Avenue apartment. 


sis’ 15-room apartment on Fifth Ave- 
nue and began assuming the host’s 
role. It seemed to some an unlikely 
pairing. Unlike the dashing President 
Kennedy, Mr. Tempelsman was 
short, portly, baldish, and he was not 
a billionaire like Onassis. 

But Rose Schreiber, a cousin of Mr. 
Tempelsman, described him as a 
charming, worldly but gentle man 
with other qualities that appealed to 
Mrs. Onassis: a sharp wit, a sensitive 
and unassuming manner, and a re- 
spect for scholarship and learning. 

They spent their summers together 
at her oceanfront estate on Martha’s , 
Vineyard, passed weekends at her 
horse farm in New Jersey and sailed 
aboard his 70-foot yacht, the Rele- 
mar. Last summer, they entertained 
President and Mrs. Clinton aboard 
the yacht off Martha’s Vineyard. 

At home in New York, they enter- 
tained friends at quiet dinner parties 
and occasionally went to small res- 
taurants on the East Side. They often 
conversed in French, discussing her 
work as an editor with Doubleday or 
fighting to preserve a landmark. 
Friends said they had often strolled in 


central Park, looking for all the 
world like any older, devoted couple. I 
Since last winter, when her lym- 
phatic cancer was diagnosed, he had 
been with her almost constantly. He 
was at her side when she died Thurs- 
day night, and he was there to greet • 
every guest at an informal wake for 
family and friends Sunday. 

He chose to read “Ithaka” at the j 
funeral. A translation by Edmund 
Keeley and Philip Sherrard for ”C. P. ( 
Cavafy/Collected Poems,” (Prince- | 

ton University Press, 1992), reads: i 

As you set out for Ithaka 
hope the voyage is a long one, 
full of adventure, full of discovery. ! 

Laistrygonians and Cyclops, 
angry Poseidon — don 't be afraid 1 

of them: 

you'll never find things like that on 
your way j 

as long as you keep your thoughts 
raised high, 

as long as a rare excitement 
stirs your spirit and your body. 
Laistrygonians and Cyclops, 
wild Poseidon — you won't encoun- 
ter them 

unless you bring them along inside 
your soul , 

unless your soul sets them up in 
front of you. 

Hope the voyage is a long one. 

May there be many a summer 
morning when, 
with what pleasure, what joy, 
you come into harbors seen for the 
first time; ' 

may you stop at Phoenician trading ; 
stations 

to buy fine things, 
mother of pearl and coral, amber 
and ebony, 

sensual perfume of every kind — 
as many sensual perfumes as you 
can, 

and may you visit many Egyptian 
cities 

to gather stores of knowledge from 
their scholars. 

Keep Ithakacq always in your 
mind. 

Arriving there is what you are des- 1 
tined for. 

But do not hurry the journey at all. 
Better if it lasts for years, 
so you are old by the time you 
reach the island, 

wealthy with all you have gained on 
the way, 

not expecting Ithaka to make you 
rich. 

I 

Ithaka gave you the marvelous 
journey. 

Without her, you would not have set 
out. , 

She has nothing left to give you 
now. 

And if you find her poor, Ithaka 
won 't have fooled you. 

Wise as you will have become, so 
full of experience, 
you will have understood by then 
what these Ithakas mean. 


